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KNIGHTS OF.MALTA’ 


CHAPTER I 


SETTLEMENT AT MALTA 
1528-1565. 


On January 1, 1528, a fleet of fifty vessels put out 
from the harbour at Rhodes for an unknown destina- 
tion in the West. On board were the shattered 
remnants of the Order of St. John of, Jerusalem, 
accompanied by 4,000 Rhodians, who preferred The 
Knights antl destitution to security under the rule of 
the Sultan S8lyman. The little fleet was in a sad 
and piteous condition. Many of those on board were 
wounded; all—Kni$hts and Rhodians alike—were in 
a state of extreme ppveity.® Forsi¥ivhths they 
had resisted the full migh? of the Ottoman Empire 
under its greatestg Sultan, Solyman the Magnificent; 
Europe had looked on in amazed admiration, but had 
not ventured tg move to its rescue. Now they were 
leaving the hometheir Order had possessed for212 years, 
and were sailing out to beg from Christendom another 
statiofi from which to @ttack*the infidel once again. 
The Knights of Rhodes—as *hey*were called at the 
time—were the only real gurvivors of the militant 
Order of Chivalry. Two centuries earker their great 
rivals, the Templars, had deen dissolyed, «nd a largo- 
part of their endowments handed over to the-Fos- 
pitallers. The great secret of the long and enduring 
success of the Order of St. Johm was théie capéeity 
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“6 KNIGHTS OF MALTA 
for adapting themselves to the changing needs of the 
times.. The final expulsion of the Christians frém 
Syria had left the Templars idle &nd_ helpless, “and 
the 163s of the outlets for their energy soon brought 
corruption and decay’ with the swift consequence of 
dissolution. All Phrough the history of the great 
Orders*wé find the Kings’ of Europe on the lgokout 
for a chance to seize their possessions: any excuse or 
pretext is used, sometimes most shamelessly. An 
Oder of Knighthood that failed to perform the 
duties for which it was founded was soon: overtaken 
by disaster. 

The Hospitallers had realised, as early as 1300, 
that their former réle of mounted Knights fighting 
of land was gone for ever. From their seizure of 
Rhodes, in 1810, they became predomifantly sea- 
men, whose flag, with its cight-pointed cross, struck 
terror into cvery infidel heart. Nothing but a 

~ combination of Chitstian monardas could cope with 
the supert0rits” ofthe, Fur on land: by sca he was 
still vulnerable. The* Kt rights took up their new 
part with all their’old energy and, determination: it 
is but typical that henéeforward we never hear of 
the “ Knights ” of Malta fighting as cavalry. 

After various adventures the’ fleet found itself 
united at Messina, whence it proceeded to Baiac. 
The election to the papdey of she Cardinal de’ Medici 
~—one of their own Order—as Clement VII., gave 
the Knights a powerful protector. He assigned 
Viterbo as a msidence for the Order till a permanent 

home had heen, discovered” 
= ViHiers de L’Isle Adam, Grand. Master of the 
Order, was faced with many difficulties. Remember- 
ing Che fatc-of the Templars, he was afraid that the 
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Order would disperses and its presenj helpless condi- 
tiog was surely tending to désintegration. -At this 
time the war betwegn Charles V. and Francis I. was 
at its height,eand the quarrel between Frarte and 
Spain was reflected within the ganks of the Hos- 
pitallers. As the French ands Spanish Knights 
formed the greater part ‘Of the members, tie unity 
of the Order was threatened by the quarrels between 
them that arose out of national sentimes:t. The 
Reformation was rapidly spreading, and was lileely 
to prove Uangerous to the lands of the Order in 
Northern Europe, and various monarchs were medi- 
tating the seizure of the Hospitallers’ estates now 
that the Order was temporarily without a justifica- 
_ tion for its existence. < 
The Grdnd Master showed himself a skilful diplomat, 
as well as a brave soldicr. From 1528 to 1580 the 
Order remained without a,home, while L’Isle Adam 
visited the differtnt Europeai® courts to stay the 
grasping hands of the v&ri¢us King®: * All this time 
negotiations were, proceeding’ketween Charles V. and 
the Knights fo the cession of Malta. The harsh 
conditions which the Emperor insisted upon in his 
offer made the Knights reluctant to accept, while 
his preoccupation’ with the war against France made 
negotiations difficult. Further, the cause of the 
Knights had been dafnaged*when the Pope—who had 
acted as their intercessorSjofned the ranks of 
Charles’s enemies, and Clement VII. was now a 
prisoner. in the Emperor’s hands. In March, 1530, 
an agreement was finally arrived ab, which was the~ 
most favourable the Emperor would grant: One 
harassing burden the Knights could not escape: 
Charles insisted that Tripoli nsist go «ith Melta, a 
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gift which meant a useless deain upen their weak 

resources, and which ell in 1551 to ) Dragut- -Reis and 

the Turkish forces at the first seriotis attack. * L'Isle 

Adamrhad insisted that he could not #ake the island 

over as a feudatozy to the King of Spain, as that 

was contrary to tha fundamental idea of the Order— 
its ‘impixfiality in its relations to all the Christian 

Powers. The only condition of service, therefore, 

that ts made was nominal: the Grand Master 
. henceforth was to send, on All Souls’ Day, a falcon 
to the Viceroy, of Sicily as a token of feudal sub- 
‘Imission.? 

This was a splendid bargain for the Emperor. 
Malta had hitherto been worthless to him, but hence- 
forth it became one of the finest bulwarks of his 
dominions. To understand the supreme_ value of the 
island, we must take a glance at sea power in the 
Mediterranean in the sixteenth century, 

The beginning of tite century had seen the growth 
of the Corsairs*strengthto%a most alarming extent. 
While all the European’ Péwers were fighting among 
themselves, these Barbary Corsairs (as they were 
later called) had become the terror of the Western 
Mediterranean. Spain, by its unrelenting persecu- 
tion of the Moriscoes, following 6n centuries of bitter 
conflict between Christian and Mussulman, had 
earned the undying hatfcd oftthe dwellers oif the 
North African coast} m#hy of whom were the children 
of the expelled Moors. ‘These Moors had wasted 
their energy in desultory warfare up to the beginning 
“ofthe sixteenth. century, When the genius of the 

two brothers, Uruj and Khair-ed-Din Barbarossa, 

had organised them into the pirate State of Algiers, 


se 1 Vole Appendix I. 
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which was to be a tharn in the side of Christendom 
for over three centuries. The Corsairs were not 
content with mérely attacking ships at sea: they 
made raids on the Spanish? Italian, and Sicilian sea- 
boards, burning and looting for many miles inlgnd. 
The inhabitants of these parts were driven off, as 
captives to fill the bagnios*of Algiers, Tunis, Bizerta, 
and other North African towns. These prisoners 
were used as galley slaves, and the life of a galley 
slave was generally so short that there was no diffi- 
culty of disposing of all the captives that could be_ 
seized. Cupidity, allied with fanaticism, gave this” 
state of war a cruelty beyond conception: both sides 
displayed such undaunted courage and such fierce 
personal hatred as to make men wonder, even in that 
hard and bitter century. Those low-lying galleys, 
which were Mdependent of the wind, were ideal 
pirates’ craft in the gentle Mediterranean summer, 
and many a slumitring Spanish or Italian village 
would be startled into terror by their sudden ap- 
proach. The audacity of tReir methods is illustrated 
by the raid on Fundi in 1534,* when Barbarossa 
swooped down on that towh simply to seize Giulia 
Gonzaga—reputed the loveliest woman. in Italy—for 
the Sultan’s hareni: ‘the fair Duchess of Trajetto 
hardly escaped in her nightdress. 

The*Eastern Meditesranean, after the capture of 
Rhodes, was almost entirely ya Turkish preserve. 
Though Venice at this period still kept her hold on 
Cyprus and Crete, the former df which was not yielded 
by the Republic till 157s and the latfer till 1669, 
yet the Treaty of Constantinople in™1479 had -defi- 
nitely reduced the position of Venice in thé Levant 
from an independent Power twa tolexated ally. 
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The growth of the Ottomam sea pcéwer had been 
alarming enough, bu& it became a distinct menace 
to the Christian Powers of the Mediterreanedn when 
the Corsair chiefs of the North African coast became 
Turkish vassals. All the African,coast from Morocco 
to Suez, the coast of Asia Minor, and the European 
coast Trom the Bosphorus to Albania (with the 
exception of a few islands) were in Turkish hands. 
From 17475, with the conquest of the Crimea, the 
Black Sea had become a Turkish lake, and under 
~Solyman the Magnificent the Turks Rad become 
masters of Aden and the Red Sea, with a strong 
influence along the Arabian and Persian coasts. 
‘Malta, then as always, was of supreme strategic 
importance for the domination of the Mediterranean. 
It lay right in the centre of the narrow channel con- 
necting the Eastern and Western Mediterranean, 
and, in the hands of such a small but splendidly 
efficient band of sailers as the Knights Hospitallers, 
was sure to ‘become- & sourge of vexation to the 
mighty Turkish Empite.” Though not so convenient 
as Rhodes for attacking, Turkish merchant shipping, 
yet it had one advantage, in that it lay close to 
Christian shores and could easily be succoured in 
the hour of need. A small, highly defensible island, 
strengthened by all the resources of engineering, it 
could, and did, become’onc of the most invuliferable 
fortresses in the worl%, and of the utmost importance 
for the control of the Mogiterranean. 
Charles V., therefore, made a splendid bargain when 
he handed over,the neglected island to the Order of 
* St. John, even had the gift been unconditional. The 
Knights rendered- him valuable service by sharing in 
the ‘severéi vxpeditvons the Spaniards undertook to 
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the African @ast. Burbarossa, bythe c@pture of 
Tunis from the old Hafside dyhasty in 1534, threat- 
ened the important channel between Sicily and 
Africa, which % was essential for Charles V. to keep 
open.» In the next year, thereforc, the Emperor 
attacked the town and tonquered it without much 
difficulty. The victory was unfortunately ‘stained 
by the inhuman excesses,of the Imperial troops, and 
Charles’s hold on Tunis was very short-lived. *In 1541 
came the miserable fiasco of the Spanish expedition 
to Algiers.* Here, also, the Knights, behaved with, 
their usual bravery; but Charles’s disregard of the 
advice of his Admiral, Andrea Doria, resulted in the 
failure of the whole expedition. In these and other 
expeditions the Knights took part: some—like the 
attack in T550 on Mehedia'—were successful, others 
like the siege of,the Isle of Jerbah in 1559—ended 
in disaster. 

Such was the Tmportance « of Malta when the 
Knights took over theisldhd%in 1580. * The first need 
was to put it into state oF defence. On the north- 
east of the island was the promontory of Mount 
Sceberras, flanked by the two fine harbours, the 
Marsa Muscetéo and. what was later known as the 
Grand Harbour.” The eastern side of the Grand 
Harbour was broken by three prominent peninsulas, 
later decupied by Forf Ricasoli, Fort St. Angelo, and 
Fort St. Michael. The only f&stificafton in 1530 was 
the Fort of St. Angelo, with a few guns and very 
weak walls. The intention of the Knights, even 
from the beginning, was to make thesmain peninsula, | 


1 The chroniclers, such as Vertot, often, call this fown, which 
was the ancient Adrumetum, “‘ Africa,” and It is therefore neorssary 
to watch their use of that word carefully® 2 Seemap on p. 19, 
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e 
Mount Seeberras, the seat ofscheir “‘ Convent”! i but 
as that would mean the levelling of the whole. «pto- 
montory, a task of enormous expehse and difficulty, 
and as immediate defénce was necessary, they 
decided to occupy the Peninsulg of St. Angglo for 
thg present. Wedged between St. Angelo and the 
mainlafid there was a smail town, “‘ It Borgo ’3: this, 
for the present, the Knights made their headquarters, 
“drawing a line of entrenchments across the neck of the 
promontory 40 guard it from the neighbouring heights. 
« When it became certain that Malta was to be its 
permanent home—for L’Isle Adam had at first 
cherished hopes of recapturing Rhodes—the Order 
proceeded to take further measures for its security. 
Both St. Angelo and Il Borgo were strengthened 
with ramparts and artillery, and the fortifications of 
the Citta Notabile, the main town in the centre of 
the island, were improved. In 3552 & commission 
. of three Knights with Leo Strozzi, "the Prior of Capua, 
at its head—one of thé most Zaring Corsairs of the 
day—made a report of hE fortifications of the island. 
They recommended strengthening {1 Borgo and St. 
Angelo, and pointed out that the whole promontory 
was commanded by St. Julian, the squthernmost of 
the three projections into the’ Grand Harbour. 
Further, as it was necessary to command the. en- 
trances both of Marsa Muscetto and of the Grand 
Harbour, the ip, at leist, of Mount Sceberras should 
be occupied, as the. finanges of the Order would not 
allow of anythéng further being done. These recom- 
mendations weg carried out, and Fort St. Michael 
*was built, on St. Julian and Fort St. Elmo on the 


end of Mount Seeberras. A few years later the 
a | ee, eRe ae, Cotes |S Dem ee, PPES peemee 
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deficiencies of St. Jultn by enclosing it on-~the west 
ahd the south by a bastioned rampart. 

Now-the comfaitments of the Order in Tripoli 
proved a constant drain on‘its resources. Time after 
time Charles V. was appealed to for help in holding 
Tripoli, which was veryrdifficult +o fortify becafise 
of the sandy nature of the Soil, and difficult to Succour 
because of its distance from Malta. But Charles V. 
was at once reluctant to let go his grip of any parts 
of the African coast, and too much absorbed by his 
own troubles to be able to render much help, however. 
much he might have desired todoso. It was obvious 
that the first determined attack of the Turks would 
mean the fall of Tripoli. In 1551, after putting in 
an appearance off Malta, Dragut, the successor of 
Barbarossa} sailed to Tripoli and easily captured the 
place owing to the disaffection of the mercenary 
ttoops in the garrison. e 

During this peridd, 1523-1565; the Order lost for 
ever one of the eight national-divisions-or “ langues.” 
Henry VIII., soon piter theTalef Rhodes, had shown 
himself unfriendly_to the interests of the Order, but 
had been appeased by a visit of L’Isle Adam in 
February, 1528.1. But Henry’s proceedings against 
the Pope and the monasteries inevitably involved the 
Order of St. John, which had large, possessions both 
in England and in Irland.* The Grand Priory of 
England was situated at ClerkNaweéll, ad the Grand 
Prior held the position in the House of Lords of the 
connecting link between the Lords Spivitual and the 
Barons, coming after the former in pxak and before 


1 This visit caused a great sensation in Europe, as De L’Isle 
Adam crossed the Alps in the depth of wirer, and this hagte to 
pay his respects touched the King of Eng~ad. oo 


a - 
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the fattgr. There is extant{a lettgr writter by 
Henry VIII. in 15388 to the Grand Master, Ju&n 
d’Omedes, wherein conditions are ¢aid downefo? the 
maintenance of the Ordersin England., The two main 
stipulations were, tat any Englishman admitted 
into the Order mugt take ag oatfi of allegiance to the 
King, end that no member in England must in any 
way recognise the jurisdiction or authority of the 
Pope? Henry was well awére that the Knights could _ 
never consept to terms such as these, which were 
the negation of the fundamental principle of inter- 


“national neutfality of their Order. Henry’s offers 


were refused, and the English langue, which had a 
brilliant record in the Order, perished. Many of the 
Knights fled to Malta; others were executed for 
refusing obedience to the Act of Supremacy. A 
general confiscation of their property téok place, and 
in April, 1540, an Act of Parliament was passed 
vesting all the proSeyty*of the Srder in the Crown, 
and setting aside from she@eyenues of such properties 
certain pensions to begsaid tO the Lord Prior and. 
other members. afte Grand FRior, Sir William 
Weston, died soon afte® before Se could enjoy his 
pension of £1,000 a year. : 
With the accession of Marys i& 1538, negotiations 
were at once opened with the Knights for the restora- 
tion of the English langue, aad during her reign the 
old Order weeerestorgal once again, though the lands 
were not returned. ~ 3ut Elizabeth, in the first year 
of her reign, gxppressed #he Knights for good and all. 
In North *“zica, Philip*TI., on his accession, had 
taken over the ‘troubles of his father, and after the 
Corsairs *had failed in their attack on the Spanish 
ports of Qegn anteMazarquivir, he carried the war 
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once more into .the .enemy’s territory. Finding 
themselves isolated, they: appealed to their overlord, 
the aged Sultan Solyman, to help’them against Spain. 

The most important seaman on the Turkish side 
ewas Dragut—Pasha of Tripoli since 1551—who had 
been the greatest of, Barbarossa’s dieutenants. In 
1540 Dragut had been svrprised ¢nd captured br 
Giannetin Doria, the nephew of the great Adfhiral, 
and had served four years ghained to the bench of a 
Genoese galley. One of the last acts of Khair-ed-Din 
Barbarossa had been to ransom his follower in the 
port of Genoé, in 1544, for 3,000 crowns, an arrange- 
ment of which the Genoese afterwards sorely re- 
pented. Dragut had the ear of the Sultan when the 
appeal for help came from Africa, and his suggestion 
was to attempt the capture of Malta. It had become 
more and more certain that the Turks would not 
leaye the island unassailed. Not only did the 
Knights lend splendid help to the various Christian 
Powers, “but they were in themselves a formidable 
foe. Their fleet was Skways” small, six or seven 
galleys, but they beeame the “Grad of every Turkish 
vessel in the Medjterranean. Arnually these red 
galleys, headed by their black capitana, swooped 
down on the Tyrkish shipping of the Levant and 
brought back many Tiel prizes. Malta grew steadily 
in wealth, and the island became full of Turkish 
slaves. “The generals ofthe Maltese walleys, Strozzi, 
La Valette, Charles of Lorraines and De we Romegas, - 
were far more terrible even than the great Corsairs, 
because of their determination co extirpat?,the infidel. 
The state of war between the Order ana tl the Mussul- 
man was recognised by all as something ynique; 
neither side dreamt of a peace or druce, and only 
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onc2 in the history of the Order ‘does there seem to 
have Geen the suggestion ‘of an‘ agreement. The 
fanaticism which actuated the. Knights in their 
determination to destroy the infidel made them 
formidable enemies,-despite their fewness in number.” 
Solyman the Magnificent must have often tepented 
his clemency im letting ‘the Knights leave Rhodes 
alive, and in 1564 he decided it would be 2 fitting 
end.to his reign if he could destroy the worst pest of 
the Mediterranean by capturing Malta and annihilat- 
ing the Order of St. John of Jerusalem. . 


_° CHAPTER IL 
THE SIEGE PAF MALTA 
1565.7 


Tue Grand Master of the Knights of Malta in 1465 
was Jean Parisot de la Valette. Born in 1494 of a 
noble family in Quercy, he had been a Knight of St. 
John all his life, and forty-three years before had dis- 
tinguished himself at the sicge of Rhodes. He had 
never left his post at the ‘‘Convent”’ except to go 
on his “‘ caravans,’’' as the cruises in the galleys were 
named. As a commander of the galleys of the 
“Religion,” asthe Order called itself, he had won 
a name that stood eonspicuous in that ‘age of great’ 
sea captains; and in 1457, on #he death of the Grand 
Master de la Sangle, the Knights, mindful of the 
attack that was sure to~cOme, lected La Valette to 
the vacant office. Mo better mn could be found 
even in the ranks »f the Order. “Passionately re- 
ligious, devoted body and soul to his Order. and 
faith, Jean de lanValette was prepared to suffer all 
to. the death rather thdh yield a foot to the hated 
infidel. Unsparing of himself, he demanded -utter 
sacrifice from his subordinates, and his cold, un- 
flinching severity would brook no“hesitation. ; 

Both sides spent the winter’and spring of 1985 in 
preparations for the greaj, attack. be Grand 
Master sent a message to.all the Power< of Europe; 
but Philip II., who sent him some troops, and the 

1 A reminiscence of the Syrian days 3 ofthe Order, A 
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Pope, who sent him 10,000 ~rowns, alone responded 

to his appecl. The al serit to the various 
commanderies' throughout Europe brought the 
Knights in haste to the defence of their beloved 
Convent. The Mattese Militia wés organised and 
drilled and proyed of great value in the siege, and 
“eveiz, 800 galley slaves ¥ re released on promise of 
faithfcl service. Altogether La Valette seems to 
haxe had at his disposak about 9,000 men (though 
the authorities differ slightly as to the exact figures). 
Of these Gver 600 were Knights with their attendants, 
about 1,200 were hired trdops, about 1,000 were 
volunteers, chiefly from Italy, and the remainder 
Maltese Militia and galley slaves. 

The Turkish fleet at the beginning consisted of 
180 vessels, of which 180 were galleys; and the 
troops on board consisted of’ about.80,000 men, of 
‘whom 6,000 belonged to the <elect troops of ,the 
Janissaries. Twice dering the siege the Ottomans 
received reinforcefnents~ first, Dragut himself with 
18 galleys and 1, 600 inen, Amd later, Hassan, Viceroy 
of Algiers and son“: Khair-ed-Din Barbarossa, with 
2,500 Corssirs. “Altogether the Ottoman forces at 
the maximum, inclusive of sailors, must have ex- 
ceeded 40,000 men. A small reinforcement of 700 
men, of whom 42 were Knights, eontrived to steal 
through the Turkish.lines on June 29; but that was 
all the help the-garrison received before September. 

The Turkish arvy was under the command of: ~ 
Mustapha Pasha, an(-the fleet under that of Piali. 
Both had“xeceived orders not to take any steps | 


1 The name “Gven té the different estates of the Hospitallers 
seattered throughout Europe: they were 80 called because they 
were each in charge of a “ commander,” sometimes also named a 
“-preceptgr,” fron. his duty of receiving and training novices. 
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. without tke advice of Dragut” It weutd have béen, 
far better for the Turkish cause had the Corsair heen 
in supreme command, for his skill as an artill@ryman 
was famous. But there hdd always been trouble, in 
the Ottoman fleet when a Corsair.was in command. 
THETpreud Turkisl? generals. were unwilling to be 
under thtaorders of men who Were of doubtful ante- 
cedents, and whom they despised in their hearts as 
low-born robbers. Even Barbarossa, acknowledged 
by: all to be the greatest seaman in the Turkish 
Empire, could not enforce striet obediente in the 
campaign of Prevesa in 1588. The Grand Vizier 
Ibrahim had seen the folly of putting generals in 
command of fleets, and had therefore secured the 
promotion of Barbarossa: but Ibrahim was now 
dead, and Solythan, bereft of his wise counsel, made 
a compromise. 7 oo 

On May 18 the Turkish,fleet was sighted off the 
4sland, and almost immediately the army disem- 
barked, partly at Marse Sciroegg, and partly at St. 
Thomas’s Bay. The $40 misfortune was the non- 
appearance of Dragut at the rendézvous, and in his 

Sy absence Mustapha and Biali decided to attack St. 
Elmo and to leave to Dragut the responsibility of 
sanctioning the operations om bfeaking them off. 
aK Batteries were erected on Mount Sceberras, in which 
ten 80-pounders were brought into action, beSides 
% a huge basilisk throwing balls of 160 pounds, and 
two 60-pounder cowleoxines. The Turks at the ~ 
13) height of their power pat great fafth in novel and 
massive artilféry, which, though clumsy, and at 

“times more dangerous’to their own gunners than the 

enemy, was terribly effective at the short distance 
- it waS placed fronr St. Elmo. The walls of the 
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. fortress soor? began tacrumbJe under the continuous 
borgbardment, gnd the garrison, which had been 
increaSed to 120 Knights and two companies of 
Spanish infamtry, soon felt the position untenable 
witlfout reinforcements. As an attack had not yet 
been delivered La Val@tg was imtensed at tecuppeal 
for help and offered 20 go himself to hold*the fort; 
his council dissuaded ehim from doing so, and he 
permitted 50 Knights and 200 Spanish troops to 
cross to St. Elmo. . It was of the utmost importance 
that St.*Elmo should be held to the last minute. 
Not only did it delay the attack on the main forts, 
but Don Garcia de Toledo, the Viceroy of Sicily, had 
made it a condition in his arrangements with the 

. Grand Master, before the siege, that St. Elmo must 
be held if “the reinforcements from Sicily were to be 
sent. 

* At this point—June %—Dragut arrived: with his 
galleys-and expressed gothing but disapproval fos 
the Turkish operatéens. H® pointed out that the 
besiegers should have isolate* the fortifications from 
the rest of the island before proeeeding to attack St. 
Elmo; but, as the siege h&d started, he insisted on 
continuing it gs vigérously as possible. He erected 
a powerful battery othe summit of Mount Sceberras, 
which swept both Fort St. Angelosand Fort St. Elmo, 
and® erected another *on the headland opposite St. 
Elmo on the other side of the Yars& Muscetto, which 
was henceforth known as Roint Dragut. 

As soon as this was dofe the b8mbardment re- 

*started with relentless Yury. ThgtKnights made a 
sortie to destroy some of the Turkish gung, but were 
driven back, and the Turks there captured are held 
a ebvered wav leading un to & ravelin® a few davs 
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_ later, taking advantage of she negligence of the, 
garrison, they surprised the ravelin, itself, and,, but 
for the efforts of a Spanish officer, would haVe cap- 
tured the fort. After desperate fighting the Knights 
were stiJl holding the fort, but had been unabie to 
recapture the ravelf2. The.next day another attack 
was made by Mustapha, but without avail» the 
ravelin, remained in Turkish-hands, but it had cost 
them 2,000 men. 

It was a* great gain, however; two guns were 
mounted on it, and all the Turkish artillery; including 
that of the galleys, began to play on the hapless fort. 
It was no question of a breach; the walls were gradu- 
ally destroyed till there was nothing left of the 
enceinte but a mass of ruins. Every part of the fort 
was directly exposed to the fire of the tW®o guns on 
the ravelin, and this exposure madg the strain on the 
Knights intolerable. , a - 
~ The garrison sent @ Kyight, renowned for his 
bravery, to report thése conditions to the Grand 
Master and to ask fof.ffermission-to withdraw. La 
Valette, feeling it ¢mperative that the fort should 
hold out to the last minut®, sent him back with orders 
that it-was to be defended to the end., The garrison, 
amazed by his reply, sent a prxyér for relief, failing 
which they would sally forth, sword in hand, to meet 
their death in open fight ratHer than be buried like 
dogs beneath th? ruins. The Grand Master received 
the reqvest with the stera comment that, not only ~ 
were their lives*at the dssposal of the Order, but the 
time and maniner_Of their death; but to make sure* 
that their complaint were justified he would send 
three Knights to dnvestigate the condition of the 
fort. “One df-the thee (probably in collusion with 
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_L8 Valette) maintaingd the fort equld be held, and | 
offered himself to hold it with volunteers, who were” 
imrfediately fortheoming in large numbers; but 
when the message arrivéd at St. Elmo announcing 
that the garrison was to be Telieved, there was con- 
sternation among fhe defenders, tho, now redfisin rug the 
ignominy of their frafYer, sent out y¢i* another 
request to St. Angelo, this time to be allowed to hold 
St. Elmo to the death. After some delay thé Grand 
Master granted the permission. 

This was June 14; on the 16th the Ottomans 
delivered a grand assault. The fort was attacked 
on three sides, from Mount Sceberras and on each 
flank. The guns of St. Angelo rendered great 
service all day by raking the attacking forces in 
enfilade, and especially by breakirfg up the flank 
attack from the side of the Grand Harbour. | All day 
ong the battle Went on, with unabating fury; time 
after¢ime the Janifsarie’ burst*over the ruined walls, 
and each time theyswere rapulsed. Attacked on all 
sides, the few defenders fougatewith dauntless heroism, 
and when the night fell ee “Maltese Cross still waved 
over the fort. 

Reinforcements were iieahkctis as soon as night 
set in, and the wolynteers far exceeded all require- 
ments. 

Now at last the Jurkislt commanders perceived 
that, to capture St. Elmo, it m&e be isolated from 
St. Angelo. In the course of the next fey days a 
battery was coastructed a the premontory at the 
entrance of the Grand Harbour awkeFe Fort Ricasoli 
stood in later times, and anotlter Was mounted on the® 
side of Mount Sceberras to sweep the Ifnding: place. 
beneath the fort. Both battgies-cost many Turkish 
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lives, but their construction and the extension of the 
“ investing trenches to the Grand Harbour meant the’ 
complete isolation ofSt. Elmo. The Turks sustsined 
their greatest loss when . Dragut, while saperintending 
tne works, received a wound from which a week later 
hedied.2 
For tinge days telat sik <qans kept up the bom- 
bardment, and on the early morning of June 22 
another grand assault was made. Three times 
repulsed and. three times renewed, the attack failed 
in the end, and the handful of surviving Krights. was 
left at nightfall in possession of their ruins. All 
attempts during the night to send reinforcements 
failed under the fire of Dragut’s new batteries, and 
La Valette saw that his men were beyond all hope of 
rescue. bs 2 : 
The sixty shattered survivors prepardd for death; 
worn out, they betook themselves af midnight to their 
little chapel, where they ednfesséd and received the 
Eucharist for the laste tink. Dawn found them 
waiting, even to the wownded, “why had been placed 
in chairs sword in hand to receive the last onslaught. 
Incredible as it may aprear, the first assault was 
driven back, but the attack finally broke up the 
defence, and, with the exception,ofra few Maltese who 
escaped by swimming, the garrison perished to a man. 
June 24, St. John the Baptist’s Day, was ont of 
sorrow inside the "beleaguered fortress. The Turks 
had soiled their victory by mutilating their dead foes 
and throwing them intetthe Grard Harbour; La 
Valette took %é epgisals, and Grom that time neither . 
side thought of quartes. 
z _ Nor wert _the besiegers. greatly elated; the tiny 
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afid had cost them 8,000 men and their best general. 


The Order had lost 1,800 men, of whom 180 were* 


Kifights, and the disparity of «the* losses shows the 

impatience and recklessness of the Turkish attacks. 
“Mustapha now transferred the main part of Isis 

army to the other side of the @rand Harbour, aed, 


drawing a line of entr@ithments along the e heights on * 


its eastern side, sueceeded in investing completely the 
two peninsulas of Senglea and II Borgo. FPatteries 
were established and a constant bombardment com- 
meénced,the main target being Fort St. Michael at the 
end of Senglea, on which a converging fire was 
brought to bear. Unable to bring his fleet into the 
Grand Harbour under the guns of St. Angelo, Mus- 
tapha had eighty galleys dragged across the neck of 
Mount Sovberras and launched on the upper waters 
of the Gratd Harbour. This was.a blow to the 
“besieged, as it mieant an attack by sea as well as by 
lands and La Vélette *made* all the preparations 
possible to meet thr, danger. Along the south-west 
side of Senglea, where the beaeh is low, he constructed, 
with the aid of his Maltese diyers, a very firm and 
powerful stockade to prevent the eneiny galleys from 
running ashore, and he also linked up Il Borgo and 
Senglea with’ fleating bridge. 

- On July 15 the Turks delivered a grand assault by 
sew and by land. The attaek by sea, under the com- 
mand of the renegade Candellissx, proved the more 
formidable. At the critical moment -the defenders 
were thrown ito confuston by an,explosion on the 
ramparts, during whicl the Turks were able to make 
their way through the stockade anti into the fortressa 
being checked with difficulty by the desperate resist, 
arce of the garrison and finally driven oat bya 
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timely reinforcement sent by La Valetta Ten boat- ‘ 


‘loads of troops sent bY Mustapha incautiously ex- 


posed themselves*to the guns of St. Angelo and Were 
almost all sunk, while thesattack on the land side, 
led by Hassan, Viceroy “of Algiers and son of Khair- 
ed.Din Barbarossa, Wroved an utter failure. 

As’at the siege of Rhodesf3e at Malta, a distinct 
part of the fortifications had been allotted to each 
langue to defend. The langue of Castile held the 
north-east segtion of I] Borgo, which was destined 
to be the scene of most desperate fighting. « 

On August 7 a joint attack was made on the land 
side of Senglea and on the bastion of Castile. On 
that day the Turks came nearer success than ever 
before or after. Mustapha’s desperate attacks on 
Senglea were at hast successful: masters of she breach 
made by their guns, the assailants’ weight of numbers 
began to tell, and slowly the defetders were being* 
pushed back inside the fortrSss. At this momest, to 
éveryone’s amazement, Mustafhgsounded the retreat. 
The little garrison of tdhoCitta Netabile, which had 
been left alone by the Turks, had een. raiding the 
enemy’ slines a¢ usual, ande hearing Che grand assault 
was in progress, had made a detergnined ¢ attack on the 
Turkish entrenchments from bghiad,*burning and 
slaying all they could find. The confusion arising 
from this started the rumour tkat Sicilian reinforce- 
ments had landed nd were attacking the Turkish 
army. Mustapha, in ftar, of f being surrounded, drew 
off his trdops in ghe momgrt of victory. 

Meanevhile,? farther north,ethe Bastion of Castile 


* 1 Most historians make e thie’ ‘event part of the attack of August 18. 
: But Prescott (Philip ii., vol 


\. 428) points out that Balbi, 
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. hdd been alnfost eaptuyed by Piali. . The rock at that 
part, of the fortification was extremely hard, and the 
postibiiity of mines had occuzred*to none of the 
gazrison. Piali, however, with great labour, had dug 
a mime which had deen sprung that morning and hdl 
blown a huge gap in the rampargs. This urfexpected 
attaek threw the whdlerof Il Borgo into confusion, : 
and, bug for the Grand Master’s promptitude and 
coolness of mind, the enemy had been master’ of the 
fortress. Seizing a pike, La Valette rushed into the 
fight, arfi, inspired by his example, the Knights 
succeeded in driving the enemy out of the breach. 
He ordered the garrison to remain there all night, as 
he expected an attack under the cover of darkness, 
and insisted on taking the command himself. His 
subordinates protested against this eckless exposure 
of a valuable life, but his precautions were justified 
*when a Turkish” attack made. in the darkness was 
defe@ted by his prompt, resistance. 

The bombardmeyfs*contimued unceasingly, and on 
August 18 anotfier desperate, assault was made, 
which, like thé other, failed: Yet the position 
of the besieged *was becctaing desperate: dwindling 
daily in numbers, they were becoming too feeble to 
hold the long Iter of fortifications; but, when his 
souncil suggested the abandonment of Il Borgo and 
Sefiglea and withdrawal td St. Angelo, La vate 
remained obdurate. *a 

Why the Viceroy of Sigily” had nob, brought help 
will always rentain a mystery. Poss} bly the orders of 
his master, Philip FI* of Spaia, , giere so. Coscurely 
worded as {0 put on his own*shotiders the burden cf ° 
a decision; @ responsibility whigh he wa3 unywilling tp - 
déscharge because the slightest>defeet would man 
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exposing Sicily to the Turk. He had left his own Son, 
with La Valette, so hecould hardly be indifferent to 
the fate of the Tortwsss, and Malta in Turkisf “hands 
would soon have proved a @urse to Sicily and Naples. 
Whatever may have been the cauge of his delay, the 
Wiceroy hesitated $l the-indignation of his own 
officers fexyced him to move" afd then the battlg had 
almost been won by the unaided efforts of the, Knights. 
On Aufgust 23 came yet another grand assault, the 
~ last serious gffort, as it proved, of the besiegers; it 
“was thrown back with the greatest diffiewity, even 
the wounded taking part in the defence. The plight of 
the Turkish forces, however, was now desperate. With 
the exception of St. Elmo, the fortifications were still 
intact. By working night and day the garrison had 
repaired the bfeaches, and the capture of Malta 
seemed more aad more impossible. Those terrible 
summer months with the burning’ sirocco had Jaif 
many of the troops low with'sickness in their er@wded 
quarters; ammunition and food pre beginning to run 
short, and the troops. vere becomigg more and more 
dispirited at the faflure of their fumcrous attacks 
and the unendihg toll of lites. Thedeath of Dragut, 
on June 28, had proved an incalgulable loss, and the 
jealousy between Mustapha and Piali prevented their 
co-operation. The whole course of the siege had been. 
marked by a feverish haste andra fear of interruptfon,: 
whiclshowed itsq!Pin ill-drawn plans. Dragut him- 
self, early. in she siege,“had pointed out the necessity 
of more foresight, but his fvarnings vent unheeded: 
The Tutkish cofnmamders todx few precautions, and, 
~ though they had a‘fugé fleet, they never psed it with 
~ gny effget €xcept op one solitary ocedsion. They 
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coast and made no attempt to ee and intercept 
"Sicilian reinforcements. 

Oh eptembef 1 Mustapha madé | his last effort, 
but, all his thxeats and capoleries had but little effect 
on ‘his dispirited troops, who refused any lotiger td 
believe in the possibility. of capflaring those terrible ; 
fortresses. The feeblafes of the attack was a great 
encouragement to the besieged, who now began to see 
hopes of deliverance. Mustapha’s perplexity and 
indecision were cut short by the news of the arrival 
of Sicilian reinforcements in Melleha Bay. Hastily 
evacuating his trenches, he embarked his army; but, 
on learning that the new troops numbered but some 
8,000, was overcome by shame and put ashore to 
fight the reinforcements. It was all in vain, how- 
ever, for his troops would not stand the fierce charge 
of the new-cdiners, and, helped by the determination 
cf his rearguard, Safely oF ec i and sailed away 
on September 3. 

At the moment hints the Order had left” 
600 men capable Sf bearingxa*ms, but the losses of 
the Ottomans h&d been yet smore fearful. The 
most reliable estitfiate putsethe numberof the Turkish 
army at its height at some 40,000 men, of which 
but 15,000 réturred. to Constantinople. It was a 
most inglorious ending to the reign ‘of Solyman the 
Magnificent. 


ee CHAPBER ITi 
_ THE SONETETOTIGS OF THE ORFER OF ST. JOUN : 


Br¥oree proceeding to traf the history of the last 
two centuries of the Knights, at Malta it will perhaps 
be adfisable to examine the organisation of an Order 
which was the greatest and most long-lived of all the 
“medieval Orders of Chivalry. The siege o# 1565 was 
its last great struggle with its mortal foe; after that 
there is but little left for the historian but fo trace 
its gradual decadence and fall. And, as might be 
expected in a decadent society, though outwardly the 
constitution clfanged but little in the lett two cen- 
turies, yet graglually the Statutes of the Order and 
the actual facts became more and Snore divergent. ial 
There were three ‘classe$ of niembers in the Hos- 
pitallers, who were primarily Wajinguished from each 
other by their birt. anal who wef allotted different 
functions in the Orgpr. The Kniglits of Justice ? were 
the highest class of théwthree atd were the only 
Knights qualified for the Order's highest distinctions. 
Each langue had its own regylation$ for admitting 
members, and all alike exercised severe discrimins- 
Been Various kinds of evid@nce were necessary to 
pro’ the pure afd noble descent of the candidate. 
The Gerniass was thé stgicfest and most exacting of - 
the langues, Agmanding foot of sifteen quarters of 
nobility and ré srg to actept the natural sons of 
© Kings into the ifnks#of its Knights. Jtaly was the 
= most Jenieft, since banking and trade Were admitted 
*1' so called beBiwse tity were Keuigiis “by right” of noble bifth 
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as no stain on nobility, while most of the other 
* langtes insisted’ on military nobility only. 

The chaplains, yho formed the secc 1d class of the 
Order, Were required*to be of horst birth and born 
“in wedlock of amilies thafwere neither slaves nor_ 
engaged in base or, mechanical trades. The same 
regslations were in force-{gr the shird class—that~of 
servants-at-arms, who “Served under the Agnights 
both on land and sea. As the military character 
of the Order became less and less marked in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, these servants- 
at-arms béfame fewer and fewer, but in earlier days. 
they were of considerable importance. The chaplains 
performeg their duties at the Convent or on the 
galleys; the priests at the various commanderies 
throughout Europe were a class apart, known as 
Priests of @bedience, and never came fo Malta, but 
resided permanently in their respective countries. 
A number of commanderiey was allotted to the two 

inferidt classes, : ° 

The Order, as wé kaf-W, w&s an international one, 
and for purposes ¥ administ*ati~A was divided into 
sections or langyes. In the ‘sixtegntlf century 
there were eight of these di™isions, which, in order of 
seniority, were, Provence, Auvergne, France, Italy, 
Aragon, England,® Germany, and gCastile. When 
Hessy VIII. suppressed the English langue in 1549, 
the Kwhights, with g reluctance fo face the fi 
which was characteristic of a prgy Diderot Gory, 
Ieept up the fiction of its ewsst€nce. Invt7R2, when 
the Elector of B&varia secuftd the eweblishment of 
an Bavarian langue, it Wds united tp the dormant 
langue of England and named The Mnglo-Bavarian. 

Each langue bad its owt quarteys at the’ Coment 
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known as the ‘fAuberge,” presided over by a “ con- 
ventual bailiffs’ who in all matters ‘vas the head of * 
the langue. vjaeh conventual hailiff had ap im- 
portant office in tk hierarchy of the Order which was 
_permanently appertipen; to the headship of that- 
tangue. Thus the conventual bailiff of the “langue 
-of Franve was alwa rays the Grand Hospitaller in chtge 
of the” Hospital of the Orwet, while that of Bngland 
was Turcopolier, or commapder of the light cavalry— 
a survival from the Syrian days. Thc possessions of 
each languerin its native land were divided into grand 
nriories and bailiwicks. Thus England, viich meant 
the possessions throughout the British Isles, was 
divided into the Grand Priory of England ak Clerken- 
well, the Grand Priory of Ireland at Kilmainham, 
and the Bailiwick of the Kagle, which was situated 
near Lincoli’ and had originally belorged to the 
Templars. Thesg Grand Priors and Bailifis of each 
langue, as well as its conventyal bailiff, were ail, 
Knights Grand Cross, and, as such, entitled to seats 
in the Chapter-General of tiwWOrder. 

aThe supreme con, 6g of the Ordyg was vested in the 
Chapter-General, ¢¢nsisting of all ahe Knights Grand 
Cross. Though these Giapters-General were often’ 
convened in the early historys of the Order, their 
difficulty of as*embly and their ‘clumsy method of 
procedure made ,them less and less frequently qean- 

‘oned, as the Grand Master Shad it in his po%ver to 
combat whan hg pleased, though an interval of . 
five yeatsralater ex*endgd to ten—had been sanc 
tioned_by cufyom. In Ghe seventéenth century the 
institution felyint® utter “disuse, and there was Ro 
meeting of the Whapver-Gencral from, 1631 to 1776, 
whea its “uselessngss was finally demonstrated. 
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- When the Chaptei-General: Was aot sitting the 
government of the “Order”was carrpd on by -the 
Gran® Master enc tke Conncils;-knovtti as the Ordi- 
nary, Complete, Seeret, _dng,Criminal. The Ordinary_ 
©Couiicil consisted of the Grand Master, the conventual 
bailiffs, together ‘with apy Grand? Cross residing at 
the Convent. This Coygstl, as its name indicates; 
transacthd the’ ordinary* business of government, 
which maimy consisted of appointing. to these OAfices 
and making those arrangements whiclr were not 
definitely, assigned to the Grand Master himself.’ 
The Segret*and Crirhiftal Councils, respectively, dealt 
with foreign affuirs.and effences against the Statutes, 
while tbh€é Complete, consisting xof the Ordinary 
Council with the addition of two Knights from each 
langue of more than five years’ residence at pe 
Convent, dealt*with appeals from the othetCoun 
Inthe later days oft ‘the Order the pérnicious practice 
or appealing to the Pope dertroyed all semblance of 
authority in this Councejl. ® 
The election of tf Ciand Mas was an exceede 
ingly complicated Yuffair, the in ention Being to 
prevent intrigue. ‘iach lafigue solemaly elected 
three Knights to represent it, and this body of 
twenty-four chose atrfumvirate, which consisted of 
a Knight, a chaplain, and a servant-at-arms. These- 
thre® co-opted a fourths and the four a fifth, an 
so on, till the numbef of sixteen was cocina 
this body of sixteen elected & Gra Trmaster, 
EVery stage of the praceedipgs was lydged about 
with meticulous precautigng to pretent-intrigue and 
cofruption, and it was a thorougfily tical a 
attempt to securg an honest Clection. 
The framers of the Order's Stati? had. taken Che 
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precaution of Amiting the authority, of the Grande 
Master by  “hinute enumefation ‘of all his rights 
But, as the © der developed iato-a purely “itary 
_body, even officially his powers became greater. No 
subject for discussien could be intfoduced a? the 
Counc#s except hy himse}f; heshad a doublé vote, 
and, ia case of an equal “yjgion, a casting vote“Aiso; 
he had‘the right of nominétion to many adAinistra- 
trverposts besides all thoseof his own hossehold, and 
in each priory there was a commandery in his own 
» gift whose revenues went to himself. But,even such’ 
wide powers were less than the reality. Wyile the 
_Order was at Rhodes, and during the first half-century 
at Malta, it was obviously necessary that “he Grand 
Master should possess the powers of a commander- 
in-chief. As a purely military body, sarrounded by 
powerful fors, the Order was in the position of an 
army encampe | in enemy terrftory. Further, the 
absolute possession of RhodeS, and later of MaltZ, 
tended to give the Geangd Masters the rank of inde- 
pendent Sovereifng, and t.ie*otside world regarded 
them a3 territor al potentates ‘ather than as heads 
of an Ordet*of aristocftic Knignts. 
But when the Order’s existence was no longer 
threatened the Grand Maste’s*position was assailed 
. from many sides. No one, while reading the history 
of the Knights, cafi fail to be impressed by" the 
ec tel distvirbances among them during “the last 
200 x23 ot th7“Order. Drawn from the highest ~ 
ranks of Me nobilitk? young, “ich, and with Very 
litte to ocgupr their dime (except when on their 
“ caravans « ywthe*Knights were perpetually quetrel- . 
lmg anong themselves or defyipg the constituted 
atithorities of “he,Order. a 
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fitarles V, had ingisted on keching in his own 
‘hands the nomination of the bishope of Malta, and 
the™%gstom gre’ up that the Bish8$ of Malta and 
the Prior of St. John—sthe two most importapt 
eccYesiastics th the Order—shé@uld be chosen from the, 
chaplains who were natives of t@e island. Vhis,was 
mended as a compensgtéin for an injury which had 
been Mflicted on the Maltese. To prevent the Grand 
Mastership falling into the hands of a- native, the 
Maltese members of the Order were ur&able to vote 
at the tion. The Bishop was often engaged i 
quarrgls With the Grand Master, and the disputes 
were generally carried to the Pope, who, as the 
Head Af Christendom, was regarded as having 
supremacy over all Religious Orders. But> the 
Pope himslf often encroached uponethe rights of 
the Order, rt only by sending puftcios to Malta 
With large and Ygdefined powets, but by arro- 
gating to himself the patronage of the langue of 
Italy when he wished tp ? eed gigs upon his relatives 
and friends. This®a t% bittér Faxentment among the 
Italian Knights, Yho saw all thg lucigtive posts of 
their langue given away tO strangers. The intro- 
duction of the Jaquisition in 1574 and the Jesuits in 
1592, brought additienal disputes &bout the chief 
authority in the island, and these different eccles® 
astital personages eee hesttatiog in interfering &7 
matters which should have been gntirgly pia 
_provinee. Many a Grand Master of the &venteenth 
and eightecnth c8ntuses hgd his ting’ occupied in 
efforts to assert his authprty. _ % 4 

*The Grand Mastership was also Wé&kened by ghe 
practice of electing very old’ men tg the post, ag the 
shora tenure of, the office and the feeblgaess of its < 
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holder meant x lax control, over, the turbdlent © 

Knights. This “sractice became very common in the - 
last two centities of the Order's *existence, “But 
—~many «of the Grand Masters, though over seventy at 
_the time of election, “disappointed expectation”by - 

living till eighty or ven ninety. * i 

We jossess detailed abmounts of the finan 
system of the Drder in the’ work of two KAights, 
Boisgélin and Boisredon de Ransijat, accowtnts which 

agree almost{ entirely. 

The average revenue of the Order before French 
Revolution was £136,000 per annum—+.e., tlic revenue 
which definitely reached Malta. It is to be remem- 
bered that this sum only represented the\residue 
which was sent to the chef-liew. The Knights 
possessed over 600 estates throughout Ew*pe, each of 
which, besides sending contributions té& Malta, main- 
tained several mlmbers of the Qrder, gave a liberfi_ 
income to its commandes, and contributed tewards 
the revenues of the Gan rR, in which it was 
sfwuated. S The chie” fiems of’ the (;bove sum were: 

wf 
1, REsPponsions. ~ 4 
A proportion of the net #comg of each com- 
mandery fixed by the Chaptef-Géneral and liable to 
_ fnerease in case of need—£47,520 per annum. 
2, Morrtary aNp Vacancy." 
= ~ 

On thecnath! of commander all the net revenues’ 
from-the da, of his daath t thé following May L 
went to the TreaSury: thesavas the Morruary; the 
whole revenudé thé sugeceding year was also séht 

~ to Malta’ this was callea the Vacan4y—£21,470 per 
- annum. ‘ - 
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8. Passaczs. 


Te were sifms aid for adméssidh into the Order, 
and were especially: heavy for those who wighed jo= 
enter the Order at an. age éarfier than that laid down. 


sig the Statutes—£20,324 per antum, 
4. SPs. 2 


These Were the effects of deecased Knight’, who 
were only allowed to dispgse of one-fifth of theing 
preperts: will, the remainder going to the Treasury 
—£ 240755. : 

These made up about five-sixths of the total revenue, 
the renAinder being small sums accruing from various. 
sources, such as the proceeds from the timber of the 
commandeNcs (which went entirely t$ the Council), ° 
rents from bifldings in Malta, and so forth. 
~* At the height “of their prosperity the Knights 

erivel a very considerfble sevenue from their 
galleys, and just a, Myers, unig, or Tripoli throve 
on piracy, even so “he wealth*of tec East contribut®d 
largely to the splfidour of Malta. But during the 
seventeenth century variout Christian Powers, such 
as Venice or J'rance, insisted on restricting the 
Knights’ claims to ‘lunfimited seizure $f infidel vessels 
and infidel property on board Ship. , As early as 1582 
the “Rope had forbidgen the Order to seize in a 
Christian harbour Turkish ships,gr ey 
on Christian ships, and, despite the streyxGusopposi- 
tion of the Knights, erforcegshis commands. a 

The expenditure of tle Order Was,gon the whole, 
within the limits of its revenue. TP chief charge 
upon the expeMditure was ‘the fighting fofces-gthe | 
fleete and the garrisons—which, togethare absorbed + 
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about half the r ‘enue. Of the other.items, the fhest 
important were?the Hospital, the Churches of the ~ 
Order, and the ‘support of its dificérs both Zt the 


“Convent and in the varus European countries. 


~The Knights were nevér seriously threatened finan- * 


cially till the Frencfi Revolution wiped out half thei, 
revenuef,at one fell sips Emergencies whe 
always successfully met by an appeal to th self- 
deniaf'of the members of the Order and the Zenerosity 


Sof Europe. 


The control of the revenues was in the hands of the 
Chambre de Commun Trésor, which codsisted of 
eight officials; the most important of whom were the 
President, Who was always the Grand Contmander 
(the conventual bailiff of Provence, the senior langue 


‘of the Order), 2nd the Secretary through vnose hands 


afl the reventies, passed. In eagh langue certain 
specified towns Were used as. zeceiying Treasuries. 
under the control of recé&vers who paid the honey 
direct to the Central Fensuteg thee towns numbered 
tWenty-nine in al? 'Phese recéfvers obtained the 
revenues from easb—state or cmmandery within 
their district. At first the Order had possessed one 
common chest, but with the grwth af its possessions 
each Grand Pry was put in Control of his Priory’s 
fevenues; this proving unsatisfactory, from the diffi- 
culty of- exercising controh.aver these powerful 
Kirgsts, the finances of each estate were administered 
by the*edimmanders themselves, who dealt directly 
with the reerivers in their <rea.~ They paid their 
quota or “ resnongions ” Wiesnially, and were subject 
toAnspection {76m their Grand Priors; commanderiés 
were rewards to-aged Knights, and ood administra- 


- tion brought promotion to richer estates. . 


r 
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. I 
jhe Crimiyal Council, which consstéd of the Grand 
Master, the Bishop of Malta, the Ftior of St. John, 
NIA aaleay bailiffs,‘ and ny-Grand Crosses 
present at the Convent, dealt with offences against 
th? estates of the Order. YThe accused were‘brought 
in, the evidence taken, and the werdict declered. All~ 
“ONdence was verbal angfno -written testimony” was 
aceeP¥cd; each Knight! unless he eould ghow good 
reason tothe contrary, had to plead in persone*tMy 
English or German Knights, who kaew only their 
own tongue and so had difficulty in being understoo#™ 
were galled advocates. The Order, by its Statutes, 
discouraged litigation to the utmost, desiring to 
promo!€ concord and harmony among its members, 
and for that reason all legal procédure was made as 
simple and as summary as possible. » 
In such an exclusive and aristocratie Order there 
“twas naturally mu®h jealousy of the power of its head. 
Facts gave th® Grand Mgstcr a very strong position, 
but technically he wasonly primus inter pares. To” 
make sure the KiPeht€ were act Sppressed, they were 
always at liberty to disregard sthe Grarcd Master's 
or any superior’s Command*and to ayfpeal to a Court 
of Egard to prove ghat the given dommand was a 
violation of the *Osder’s Statutess The Court of 
Egard consisted of nine members, each langue choosing 
“oi from its own yauks, ‘and ghe Grand Master 
appointing the PyYésident. Hither disputant, could 
object to any member of the urt? whercypon that 
“member’s langus chase a” ubstitute, “After hearing 
the evidence, which wgs-eutirelyeorai, the Court dis- 
“cussed the case behind closedtdoe and came to a7 
“decision. The litigants were called back, and iffthey. - 
agreed to accept the verdict_tHe Court’s dteision 
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was spananeed avd was deetned final; if,they reftised 
to accept it, anfuppeal lay ‘to “another Court, calléd 
the Renfort of tze Kgard, ‘which avae constjtust*by 
each langue clecting anole member, thus doubling 
the original number.- T4e same proceedure Was 
“earried ont as in the first Court, end if the i a 
exprtsse¢ themsclves still Sussatisfied, a new Co 
was sumnioned, called the Fenfort of the Reiort, 
wixiewas formed by the clection from each langue 
of another member, thus making twenty-five with 
“whe President. If their decision was not accepted _ 
a final Court of Appeal, called the Bailiff? Kgard, 
was formed by the addition of the conventual bailiffs, 
or, if absent, their lieutenants, and their deciston was 
final. This admirable Court of Equity existed almost 
unaltered right,down to 1798. Pa 
The Hospital,was a characteristic inst#ution of the 
Order, and deservys some mentior® Oxiginally the? 
chicf scene of their activities, the “Hospital was pever™ 
“forgotten by the Knighty, Bheiy first duty, wherever 
they went, was alw§yt to burd“a¢Hospital to tend 
the sick, ard to the gud every Knight at the Convent, 
in theory at leat, went ontte take his turn in attending 
at the Hospital for one day in the week. The site 
of the Hospital,gon the south-east side of Valetta, 
hag been condemned by science as unhealthy, and it 
is very easy with*modé:n kn wledge. to find miily 
faultsin its organisation. Howars, in his “‘ Lazaréttos 
in Europe,’ in Tr86e%ave a vivid description of its 
condition rand Sxposed its ‘defects, A+ that time, how-” 
ever, the Hospital was shartag th the gencral decadence of 
“the Order, and Gseipliaie had Become very lax. But, 
* gven’so, the Hospital was “ar superior#o most other™ 
hospithals in Europe and still kept much of that 
we pea <i 
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dist’nction it had acquired in the rest days of the 
rder. We must remerMber that iisspital organisa- 
tiotrie awery recent sciehce, and it vould be unfair 
to accuse ‘the Knights of neglecting what had not _ 
ye? beén distovered. Théir Hospital was or of the 
most famous in Exvope, and warused by many from ~ 
Syily and Southern Italy? as.well as by the natives 
of MNta. It was operto all who wished’to use it, 
and the attendance of patients from a distance Tored * 
that it supplied a need. The hospital, which had 
Senerally over 400 invalids, was maintained at grea” 
cost to tht Order, and the regulations were drawn up 
with great care, though thcy reveal an’ amazing 
ignorange of some fundamental laws. of health. 
Patients, for instance, who were members of the 
Order recived meals twice as large as.other patients. 


; e 
CHAPTER IV 


- ° 
THE DECRINE 
1865-178 


Trao“sstory of the Order of St. John afterethe siege 
of Malta in 1565 is a sad story of gradual and inevit- 
“able decay. The magnificent heroism of the Knights 
at the siege raised their fame throughout Murgpe to 
the highest pitch, and the siege was rightly regarded 
as one of the first decisive checks received*by the 

Ottoman conquerors. 

It is easy ta imagine the anxious expgetation of 
Europe in tha& summer of 1565, whew the heretic 
Queen of England ordered praygr? to he offered int 
the diocese of Salisbury foxthe safetyol the Kmght3— 

“of St. John. 4 aw 

The Battle of Lefarite, sixycaé later, despite its 
lack of immediate xesults, dissolvAd the spell which 
the invincibilit? of the UZioman flect had woven, and 
in the seventienth century the Turkish Empire 
showed plainly that it had passcal %s meridian. Now 
that they were ina weakened condition, the Ottomans, " 
though never full regérded gg a Europcan Pofer,” 
werg,more acceptable to the Chtistian States, most 
of whon, followsd tic example of Francis I. and 
concluded commercial agfecmgnts end treaties with” 
the Porte. The Tark way no longer regarded as a 

~ being beyond femart intercourse, and the Levant 

- trade was too valuable So be ignoyed by France, 

Fnglund, or the Ttalian republics. i an 
“42 
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©The Knights. ot Maltaa with theitNattitude of truce- 
less war against the infi@el, were thus becoming more 
and™Zor\ of arfanechron sm asdims ‘went on. They 
never 1 gorieluded peace vith the Sultan, and always — 
. regarded the possessions “bf ~the infidel as Vair and 
lawful booty. Itswas obviously impossibte for the 
Us ristian States trafficking - in Turkish cates to 
allowesuch a theory to so unchallenged, and we there- 
fore find"the Order quarrelling with the Pope, “énite, 
England, and France, as to their rights of seizure of _ 
=Tyrkish goods in Christian vessels or of Turkieh 
vessals if Christian harbours. In 1582 this led to a 
dispute, with Gregory XIIT., and in 1666 with Louis 
XIV., find the Knights were forced toconfine their 
attentions to Turkish vessels trading between Turkish 
ports. Hxgland was destined later +o ineur similar 
trouble wit# neutrals for a similar «heory of inter- 


national la 
Had the RRights wished, ina unending warfare 
against the Mohammegan ‘vould have found a suit- 
able enemy in ttc Barbarw Corsairs, who were a 
plague to Kurop@right to the vear 1816;*but though 
we find many a struggle bétween Kpfght and Corsair 
in the seventeenth gentury, the sloth and decadence 
that were masterin’ the Order ntade it gradually 
neglect its duty in that direction. Whatever energies 
they had were moregrofitadly sent in the Levant; 
for the Knights, in their seafaring’ expeditions, beeame 
little more than Corsairs tpentielvts, , When it was 
necessary, as at*she taventy-five years, ‘siege of Candia 
(1644-1669), the Knights displayed,once more that. 
magnificent heroism that, had? mada their. name ring” 
throughout the world. We find through the, Sevep- 
teenth centuny many a display ot brayery, bit they 
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became more ang more infr:qyent, till,én the efit 


eenth century, the Order's’ squadron was ysed for 
little else but ‘show, voyales to* differentf#M$titer- 
~,fanean ports. It was becorsing too great a tagk even 
to*raid Turkish merchafitnfen, : 
~ After #he siege if was dgtermMed to move the 
chef-liew eof the Order fs Il Borgo to Mov 
‘Secberras,“and on March 28, 1566, the build™mg of 
Vérett® was commenced. It*was originally“intendcd 
at bring the hill down.to a certain level and on the 
péatcau thus constructed to build the city. «The fgar. 
of another Turkish invasion, however, did Soteellow 
cf the completion of this plan, with the result that 
Valetta cons&sts of a long, narrow plateau wit slopes 
descending to Marso Muscetto on one side and the 
Grand Ilarboue on the other. The difficulty of 
moving about ia this hilly town is comnfemorated in 
Byron’s lines: : 
Adieu, ye joys of & Valette, 
Adieu, sirocco, gun, apd sweat, 
Adieu, ye @uysea street Pugs ‘i 
How surel#he “ho mounts you swears. 
% ° e 
Each Grand Master stro®e to enlarge and strengthen 
the town’s forti‘ieations, with the result that, in the 
eighteenth century, Valetta was Tecogniscd as one 
of the greatest fortresses in the world. The buildin, 
and upkeep of these fértificafions proved a great 
draig, upon the resources of the “Order, and served 
but little pur, ost, exept, that of ministering to the 
vanity gf successive Grand Magters* who desired to * 
leave behind then» meniogigls of themselves by 
“besfowing their Jame “pon a new fort or outwork.* 
The Contingal increase of Security an@strength did 


- 


not sefve to improve the daring of the Knights, but 
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oe to “engenc er a condition of sloth that 
aS deStined to prove fajal. : 
ke period io marked vy constarttumults among 
the miemLers of the Order and by acts of defiance _ 
_ agSinst the Grand Master%. +Even in the days ofits 
glory there had deen much jralousy an4 friction 
breween the different rAtionalities compa@sing the 
Ordem The three French langucs of “Provence, 
Auvergn®, and France,*by acting together, eiticed 
a preponderant influence; they contributed half the 
wevenues of the Order, and were generally able go 
sécurg, their objcct against the opposition of the 
remainipg Knights. The constant wars” betweq 
Spain and France in the sixteenth andgseventeenth 
centuries led to constant troubles at Malta, and the 
Grand Mesters throughout this period had great and 
increasing dfficulty in preserving the Order’s neu- 
“rality. Meay Kvights broke theig Oath of Obedience 
“By entisting TA the Frgxch and Spanish armies. 
When this was discovered, the offended King would” 
make out that thr OfGer had taken sides and wayld 
threaten it with, his vepgeance. As <the Order 
possessed many estates in £oth kingdoms, the Grand 
Masters were in constant fear that yshese would be 
encroached upon “ify;an excuse: could be fouftd to 
justify such an action. But Spain, while it possessed 
"thé kingdom of the wo Sitilies, possessed an even 
surer method of puftishing the Oraer. -Malta, degpite 
all the care lavished upon it, lifts néver begn able to 
“produce sufficiert.qggn fF its population, and for 
this reason imported , fadd regularly from Sicily, 
‘“avhere the Order had built granarieg for storing the ~ 
"corn while awaiting transiipment. As sgon ao the, - 
Knights offended the King of “Spain Malta was, 


er 
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plunged into sta sity, and dae unhappy, nati-es nfa 
often to suffer heavily haat the Grand Mater was 
a Frenchman. 

Another result of the wars of France £nd “Spain 
was the“trequent intermal fyuarrels at Méita. As The , 
feelings ef the two Sations tgwares each other were, 
often ergbittered, it is ndy surprising to find that 
French afd Spanish KnightS would come te@’open 
blowin the strects of Valefta. The unh&ithy life 
of those young and idle aristocrats was conducive to 

“ tyrbulence, and the Grand Masters often a pted the. 
policy of sending them to sca as soon as trfublg. was 
Sereseen. The French were generally in the pre- 
ponderance,.as we can see from the great number of 
French Grand Masters; and the increasing greatness 
of the French gonarchy in the seventceng®i century 
was reflected ag Malta. $ 

The position of the Maltese, b&camgr worse an& 
worse as the Order declirad. The n&fives, whe hai 
enjoyed a considerable gmeagure of local autonomy 
under Spanish rulc, jeg been*vérg reluctant to sub- 
mit to eee Aniehts Bagehad prot&ted to Charles V. 
against their #irrender t% the Oraer, as a violation 
of the promise given in 1428 by Alphonse of Sicily 
that Malta would never be «scbarated from the 
Sigilian Crown.” They knew that the Order would 
conduct itself in Malta &s a gafrison in a fortress, 4nd" 
that this would m van strict milit&iry control over the 
inhabitayts. | 1 wa® algo probable that the Turks 
would again besiege the, Knights--as they had dond" 
at, Rhodes in 1480sand 1522 and the Maltese were 
strongly aversezte*beihg drawn into such danger. ™* 
« Dfuringgthe residence the Knights the native 
-popufation, of Valetta was considerably modified. 
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te oes the Rhodians who had, in, $528, accom- 
*panifd -t.e Knights, Cane with tiem to Malta; 
mercernoric. who-fought 12 the, Order sometimes 
stayed Cn ithe island, an-. many in this new popu- 
lation were fllegitimate childxen of the Knights, 
¥gr, though the vow of chastity -vas insisted on to. 
the wad as a condition of ‘entrance into the-Ordéer, 
in practice, by the eighte nth century, it had become 
entirely infective. * _ 
At first the Knights made but slight inroads on the 
ivileges of the natives, curtailing them only so fay. 
as wag necessary for thcir military security, and 
imposing Jyut few taxes upon them. As the island 
grew rich with the wealth brought in by the raids 
of the Knights, the condition of the Maltese also 
improved,*nd while the Order flourished it was not 
an excessive burden to the natives. But when the 
“i£nights staaked woop their decling the condition of 
* fie ishanders detriorated. hey had always suffered 
from the occasional scarcity due to the ill-humour of 
the Spanish King om The“naturalfgilure of the Sicilian 
harvest. But nove the taxes became heavier and. 
heavier, and the fice servi¢.s of the Maltese, either 
as labourers in the constant fortifying of Valetta, 
as soldiers in the garison, or as sailtrs in the ueet, 
were more and more rigorously exacted. Many 
Tiatives lost their lives while fightin with the Order, 
and from the gencrous behaviour’of Grand Mastex 
to the native women and chjferen/ which_we find 
‘mentioned in chranigles, we*can see thére wag occa- 
sionally acute distress in tht island. : 
w Inits degencracy the Urdgr trtated the Maltese with 
“poundless contempt, as might be expected from, 
spojled members of the great Eurdpean aristocvacies 
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towards pett’ islanders. {ne of dhe most iricolerable 
forms of the dizogance of the Knights dying their 
last years at-Malta was: their ence A bekaviour 
towards the womenfolk owthe natives; c ‘mplaint was 
dangerous and futile. When the Bfitish captured 
the island in Octaber, 4800, the mere proposal Ao 
restore the Order raised such a storm of protest-from 
the Maléese as to prove conmlusively to all haw hated 
had,been the domination ofthe Knights. <a 
The splegdour of the Knights at the height of their 
greatness can be judged from the many magnifice: 
vuildings they constructed in the island. he Church 
~of St. ohn in particular reccived such erreful and 
lavish attention that it became one of the most 
splendid churches in Christendom, being especially 
famous for, its wonderful mosaic _foor. ‘The 
“‘auberges”’ of the various langues ~ere also built 
in the most magnificent manners andgshe palace 
the Grand Master at Valetta was a Sumptuousebuird-" 
ing worthy of aking. _ -_ * 
~ The decline of tuoOrder hoGght with it a diminu- 
tion of respect from the nationof Europe, and we 
read of constant and Ancreasing interference from 
outside in tke affairs of the.Order. The greatest 
“outer was the Pope, who tal aiways enjoyed a 
nominal headsnip over the Order, and who had been 
kept at a distance <vith difficulty even whih tit 
_~ainights “had been at Rhodés* The creation of a 
bishopric at Majta, fre introduction of the Inquisition, 
and thén of the Jesvats; ‘had led to constant quarrezs 
between the “nights ai’ the ecclesiastics, and from 
these had ariien the evil practice of appeals to tt 
Cuzia. In the seventegnth century the Popes Te 
gars'ed the valutble patronage of the langue of Italy 
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asin thei. gift, and the Gra 1d Masters xvere powerless 
“to protect their defrauded Knights. “The depths of 
the Order’s humilfati-n wei > shown by the demand 
of Pope Urian XIIL, in 1642, that the Order’s 
“galleys should nelp him figl*: the League of Ttaliant 
Princes which had been formed to Zesist his irvasion 
of Pawma. Lascaris, the Grand Master, was rnable 
to refusz,-and for the first Zime the famous red galleys 
were seen ariayed against Christian neighbours. ~ 
The operations of the Knights in the s¢venteenth 
century were mainly carried out in alliance with the- 
Venetians, ‘yho were the one Power who continued 
to resist th: Turk at sea. They. were still lords o&- 
the great island of Crete, which lay athwart’the trade 
routes of the Levant, and only by its conquest would 
the Ottoma® control of the Eastern M-diterrancan 
be complete. %n 1645 Ibrahim I. declared war on 
Verice and besieged-Candia; but the attack was so 
‘Teruss “hat success seemed impossible. The Knights 
of Malta threw themselves Ante the struggle on the 
side of the Venetians; teelng boucd in honour to do- 
so, as the refuge cf Maltese-galleys in Yenetian 
harbours was the Turkish pretext for war. In 1656 
Mocenigo, the Venetian Admiral, with t¥e aid of the 
Knights, won a brillidat victory off the Dardanelles, 
capturing Lemnos and_Tenedos. This imminent . 
“peril brought Mohammed Kiuprifi to Power as Grand 
Vizier, and the war Was thenceforward conducted~ 
with great energy by the Turks.~ Yer after year 
_ Vorunteers flocked to-@andia to Save the last Christian 
outpost in the Levant, but was a1 fruitless, and . 
++469 the island, with the excepfion’ef-three ports, 
“vas Surrendered tothe Turks—their last importaateor- 
quest in Europe, gnd the final cerm of their advance. 
4 
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The seventeenth cent ry saw -the gr’ dual- dis? 
placement of galleys in fivour of sailing «aips: The 
long voyages scross the stlant*c gad to tneKast had 
given great impetus to tie development of the sailing 
“vessel; its increasing us’, and the entrance of England” 
and Folland intc the Mediterr-nean, had shown *he 
Powers of that sea its superiority over the Zalley; 
nelly slaves were becoming more diffiey}t-to obtain 

“sufficient quantities, <vhile criminais had never 
oe a savisfactory source of supply. The Knights 
were slow in changing the oar for the sail, and to th 
end kept a small. squadron of galleys as ‘well_as men- 
-af-war. When Napoleon captured the. island, in 
1798, he“ound there two men-of-war, one frigate, and 
feur galleys. 

The pride and the renown of the Ordc? had always 
demanded asalute from the warships”f other nations, 
and even the mighty Louie RAV e yielded this privivege 
to the little squadron.~ There is cXtant an intzresting 
correspondence petwaenaChasles II. and the Grand 
-Master, Nicholas,@oftontr? on the subject of salutes. 
A squatron of the PRitish Fleet, under Admiral Sir 
John Narborough, had refugéd to salute Valetta 
unless assuted of a response “from the guns of the 
torctress—a lark of respect tMat fhe Order was un- 
. willing to play to the Byitish flag. The Grand 
Master, had so ventured to doubt Narbough s_ > 

~vank aS Admir&l, but the affatr was amicably settled 
to tha satistéstiox gf al all. 

Though the dedsing” “of thaerder was obvious to 
,, Europe thrgugPout iM cightecnth eentury, and the 
* value of SUGhas. fevtregs as Malta to a Mediterrantc== 
Tower, apparent to gl yet therg is little delinnec™ 
proof of (any “desire ' co wrest thg island frem the 
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-Knigyfts, + Of a!l the nation. round thg Mediterranean, 
Fran‘e alupe could be saic not to be jn a state of 
decay; Yenice, Geno’, ang, Turk#y Were becoming 

2 more andsmorg, feeble at sea;_and there was little feay 
ofan attack on Malta from s vy of them; and though 
Spain paid great att€ntiom tw» her fect in the Secomd 
part Osthe cighteenth cengury, theré was little Scason 
to fear *h@xaggression. Bfitain was acquiring gregter 
and greater interests in the Mediterranean, but most 
of her attentions were directed to Spain and France. 

“Whilg the Knights kept their neutrality, howeve” 
decades a feeble they might be, there was little 
fear of the’c being disturbed. Europe still respgct€d_ 
the relies of a glorious past of six centufies of un- 
ceasing warfare against the Moslem; but the moment 
that past with its survivals became itself anathema 
the Knights al their or anisation woufd collapse at 

eongg. The French Roltion meamt death to the 


Knights of the Order of St.giohn as well as to other 
bodies of aristocrats, 


- CHAPTER V 
Tat Sau 
~ 1780-21798. 


A weattay Order of Knights drawn exclusively 
“from the ranks of the nobility was sure te attraghthee 
attention of the French revolutionaries.. Its inter- 
motional character was a cause of offe\ce to the 
strong Fionch nationalism engendered during the 
Revolution, while its traces of monastic organisation 
helped to idéntify the Knights with theChurch. 
When Nee%er, in the financial distress of the autumn. 
of 1789, appealed for a volum™aty contribution ffm, 
all landowners, the Order gave him a third*of the 
revenue of its Krench commandcries, and later it 
pledged its ereditafom500;600 fifines to the destitute 
Louis XVL., to kelp 4un in the,flight that ended so 
disastrously*at Varennes. This last act put it in 
—Acfinite oppesition to the Reyolutign. 
The Constituent Assembly* declared the Order of 
“St. John to be a forgign Pgwer possessing property 
in Franee, and, as such, lable to all taxeg”to e 
““evied on natives. and immediately afterwards a 
decree” wag. passe&-deglaring that any Frenchman 
belcnging te an “Ordgr o& ghthood which de- 
-manded proafs of nobity from entrants could not 
be considered"a Ftencs citizen. This was follovte™ 
~ bysthe-main attack onsSeptember 19, 1792, when all” 
the property in France was declaned confiscase and 
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annexed »-to the. Heench “national donfaihs. There 
- waa*some*mention of inéemnification g8 the despoiled ‘ 
Knigats, but as the necessery condition to a pension 
was resiglencg in France—g dangrous course for a 
» noblein 2798*end 1794—th scheme came to paugh§. 
PThe- decree of September: 1792, was the death: 
blow fo the Order, and &s*extinction was sinply a 
matter, of time. The efurse’of the war and the 
constant French successeg made their position even 
more perilous. Half the revenues had gone with the 
confiscation in France; but this was not all, for 
“Bomaparte’¢ Italian campaigns meant the loss of thf 
Order’$ ést/ites in Northern Italy, and the cosquests . 
of the Frénch on the Rhine diminished the Gegnfin. 
possessions. With decreasing resources fnd dwigd- 
ling numbers, the fortress of Malta copld not long 
hold out if attacked, and the position of the Order 
was becomi des cra ee. De Rohaf the Grand 
*Mestey, temporisgd aud refyged to declare war on 
France, but he seems to Mave helped the Spanish 
and English fleets" be aglgwiftg dem to recruit at 
Malta, a privilege hitherto gMinttd very sparingly 
by the Knights. Bat whatestr tle Grand Master's 
policy, no words or pretences could disguise the fact 
that the French Repyblic by its corfiscatione ica 
assaulted the Order. 1t was only toogprobable that 
—Hraneg would seize the first opportunjty of attacking’ 
the Owler in its own hme and by this-nteans in, 
creasing its power in the Mediterranead. 
@ne gleam of light_cameeso *gheer the gfoom at 
Malta. The third aisn&mbarment, of ePoland’ had 
brgught the Polish Priory*ittto thg hgnés of the Tsa 
Pawl I. Among other eccentricitics of@hat mona: 4 
was a passionat@ admirationgfoy chivalry, whiclt’ he 
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displayed “bS changing tie PoFgh, into a‘ Russian, 
Priory, inereasing its revenues to 800,000 bing” and - 
incorporating. it in the Anglo-Bayarian langug; he also 
assumed the titl€ of “,Protector of phe Order of 
Malta..’ ae. a Saas . 

In 1797, at Ancona, Napolegn had intercepted’a 
message from the Tsar totKe Grand Master containing 
this nevs. Plans for the 2§pture of Malta toos shape 
in Bonaparte’s mind, and he sent a corn of the 
French consul at Malta, Poussiélgue by name, to spy 
out the condition of the island, at the same time 
“wdering Admiral Brucys, on his journey from éotfu" 
to Tor7on, to examine the situation of Malta. “ When 
“tite expedition to Egypt was decided upon, vhe capture 
of Malta férmed part of the instructions to Napoleon. 

Bonaparte, relying on the demoralisation of the 
island, intended the capture to be a, Swift piece of 
work, and Poussiélgue had, helped him by winning 
over some natives and French Knights to hjs #de 
The Grand Master, Vor’ Hompesch, seems to have 
been utterly unntyed by fhe“ héwildering problems 
Before him, and the*cowardice and irresolution he 
displayed were « disfrace to the traditions of the 
Order. Speéd was essential to the French army, as 

“Giseavery by*Nelson would he-fatcl to Bonaparte’s 
plans, but had Von Jlompesch becn an utter traitor 
‘the capitulation could not have been more sudden 

~and disgvaceful and beneficiZi ta the enemy. * 

On June 6°the vanguard of the French appeared 
off théTisland,. andySn-the 9th it was joined by the 
mai flect, the whole now trufftbering about 450 sail, 
cof which 14 v'ere ships ofthe line and 30 were frigakesy. 
the Grand MSter had ‘about 800 Knights and 6-000 

- mea, chiefly Meltes\; wider arms. “Had this garrison 
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werld héve held the Feench for,a ephsiderable tite. 
But thg natives awere divided, many regarding thé 
Frenche despite their i oe edteer of the last few 
years, a® libesators from a etegtable tyranny, Twpo- 
Phirds of the Knights were Frqnch, and many of 
them had become infected ‘ith republican prynciples, 
thougy the French langy§e also contained tle fiercest 
opponefivs to the invadet’. . 
Bonaparte sent for permission for his flect to enter 
the harbout for water and for his soldiers to land— 
a~vaquest “which was tantamount to a demand {<r 
surrefider,’ Von Hompesch sent back a consiliatory 
letter, saying that treaty obligations forbade “che 
entrance of more than four vessels 4t a time. 
Napoleon thereupon threw off the mask, ending 
the night ie ar troops at seven differert parts of 
the island. .” slight matinee was en€ountered from 
aatexy detached forts, ‘but bythe evening of the 10th 
Valetta was closely invgsted. The mob was en- 
couraged by hired" gmisgaries to atiack as traitors the 
Knights, who were really tle most bitter enemies 
of the invaders. While Napfleors agents were busy’ 
throughout the town, Von Hompesch Sat motionless 
in his palace, and yo subordinate coramanderswculd 
take the responsibility of firing oy the besiegers. 
- Finally, a party of citizens intaviewgd Von Hompesth 
and #hreatened to surfender the own if 4c refused 
to capitulate. .- 
« At this point a mutiny hyoleg out”ingthe garrison, 
and the Grand Master ang his Gouneil, seeing the 
. hppelessness of the sittafign, gent fer an armistjeec 
paeliminary. to surrender. The arf*stice was gf 
cluded on the 14th, and on the f2thay apoleén erfered 
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Valetta, fulltof amazement at ths might. of, the 

~ fortress he had"sp easily captered. On the 42thythe 
capitulation WAS drawn up, of which.the mainclauses 
were: - 


L. The Knights pairendleiea alta ‘ang tg 
sovereignty to-¢the Fyench agmy. A 

% The French Republic would try to sgeure 
to the Grand Master 4 itn equivalent priperpality 
and would meanwhile pay him an annual pension 
of 800,090 livres. 

8. The French would use their influence with 
the different Powers assembled at Kastad? fo 
all6w the Knights who were their sibjects to 
“centrol,the property of their respective langues. 

4, French Knights were allowed to return to 
Vance. ¢ e 

5. french Knights in Malta were‘%o receive a 
pension ffom the Frepets, Gpverniaent of 704 
livres per anrfim af over sixty vears old, 4,000 
livres. 


Such was the end ‘Ot the Order at Malta. Napoleon 
‘weated the Knights asd the Gaand Master with 
extreme harsh'ness. Most of them were required to 
leave -within three days, and ,sonr: even within 
twenty-four hours. 

‘On June 18, Kon Hompesch, taking with him, the 
three most -venerable relics of the Order—allethat 
the conqueror “allowed him from the treasures at 
Valetta—ieft . for Tiyster whence he withdrew ta 
Montpéllier, dyingthere j a olséttity in 1805. Most 
ofthe homeless: Knights fodseded to Russia, wherg, 
on ! *Detober 27, “1798, aul I. was elected Grard 
Masttr, though Won ‘loyapesch ‘stillsheld the post. 
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An, : 
- Bugeon the Tso/s“death in 1801 thé, Grder lost the 
otte’ man’ who might Have been powerful enough* to- 
bring about a restoration, and the syxvival of some 
scattered relics could ngt concefl the fact that 
vanished for ever was the Ordgr/of the Hospital-of 
a ‘ 
“t. John of Jerusalem. * 


APPENDIX I 


SOVEREIGNTY OF THE ORDER 


TuEre can be no doubt whatever that, after, 1430, 
the Order was no longer independent ard sovereign, 
and thateL’Isle Adam, despite all hig eff@Sy had 
become a fXydatory, though the service~lemanded 
was very sligAt. The Act of Donation of Malta put 
ten definitely into the posigion ef feudal vassals of 
Charles V. as King of theawo Sicilies. This is plain 
to everyone whq*examints .the Charter itself, 
(Vertot, HI., p. 494, or Cédice Diplomatico, FI., 
p- 194). The tenure on yhich*the Kifights held* 
the island from the King of the Sitilies may be 
classed as a form of serjeanty—the annual payment 
of a falcon being the only feudal segvice demanded. 
Therg were other conditions inthe Carter concernifig 
the Bishop of Malta aad the Grapd Saosin of the 
Order, but they were not sétict¥y feudal, The 
ghroniclers of the Order wege natura ly, relictant 76 
admit this, and as’ th® feudal tig was very” weak, 
_ they glossed it over. *Bug the Sovereign of t 
iskand, strictly speaking, was the Kang of the re 
Sicilies, and the Knights .we“e never more “ham 
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tenants. Wath” the Order had *ern; eclledk by 
~Nayfoleon we éan ee this suniversally almitted. 
While the fate of, thé island wag im eoubienehes is, 
before the prelimsnary peace between Eypglamd and 
France ip 1801—bith natives and Engtish rgaaded 
the King of Naplespas lord of thg island (Hardinanf 
liplay Forcign Office Tie@ords, Sicily, 11). hen 
the Maltese wanted to “bepat under the protection 
of England, either temporariy or, later, perrflanently 
(Hardman, 185, 193, 204), they applied to the King 
of the Sicilies, as their lawful Sovereign, to grant 
tisir request. Events soon made Malta % ques#céh 
of great™importance in the relations between France 
ape Eneland and the renewal of war, in 1808, left 
ia esi in de facto possession of the island, 
until tim. treaty of May 30, 1814, gave Ene!aad full 
tight and Sovereignty over Malta. ay? 
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CONNECTION, BETWEES KNIGHTS OF MALTA AND 
THE MODERN ORDER ar ST. _JOUN 


Durine the Wapoieonie wars the surviving Knights 
were too scattergd and too helpless to be able to 
improve peeir. condition. Bet from 1815 onwards 
we find various attempts of the Order to obtain 
iro Eufope, ahoth& chef-lieu, and representatives 
of BE the Meg at Hy Coggress of ‘Vienna (1815) and 

the Congrets of Veron £1822) tried in vain tg 
pe uade the Alfies to grant them an island. The 
#reuvh Knights swert, by far the laagest and most 
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poyerful sec iy ithe Order, andeih“1814 they had 
eablished a capitular comm issior* in which she 
vested, plenary ,powers to tr rat” on their behaZ. 
During: the various negotiatipn> ‘oP a chef-liew the 
questicn of veviving the Anglis /angue was started, 
sand-the French Cemmission en‘¢:ed into communica- 
tion with the Rev. Si Robert Peat, Chaplain te 
King, George IV., andZother distinguished English- 
men. “Ihe outcome was the reconstitution of the 
English langue on January 24, 1831, with Sir Robert 
Peat as Grand Prior. 
* ‘The Ezglish branch of the Order of St. John has 
devted itself for the last nincty ycars to the succou 
of the sick and wounded, sctting up cottagm and 
convalescent hospitals, aiding the sck in othe 
hospitals, and. establishing ambulance pet ir 
dangerous-industrial centres, such as copmines and 
Zailway-stations, which at last develeped into the St. 
dohii Ambulance Association, which rendered such 
magnificent service dyying the Great War. “The 
German branch “of- thg Order was the first to start 
ambulance work’ in the fied the Seven Weeks’ 
War of 1866, york which wes contifiued in the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870. Sinc® that date the 
mitigation of she sufferings of war has been a con- 
spicuous part of thé work of the Order of St. Jahn, 
and nowhere has the Ordey’s mpnificent spirit 
international comradeship been more fully displayed. 
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NOTE ON THE ADTMOP TIES 


7 a 

For the Statutes of the “Orde. we posse: § tho 
Italian edition of 1567, ty,0/ Latin editiong ef°1556 
and 1588, and the collection at the end of Vertot’s 
fourth volume, which is later and more complete. 
The Codice Diplomatico of Fr. Pauli is the only 
collection of’Charters to-my knowledge which covers 
practally the whole history of the Order: the- 
magnificent Cartulaire of Delaville Le Roulx“only 
covers the Syrian period in the Knights’ history. 
Many valuable hints can be found in the Calendarg~ 
of State 1 ~pers issued by the Record Ofte, Wrrsey 
fail us at the 7 eginning of the seventeenth o“atury. 

@f the varivus histoyiays above men“ioned, Bosio, 
for The period he-covers, is~by far the best and com;~ 
pletest. Vertot only gees down to 1565: aftey-“Te 
siege he treats the ribject ia~, have annalistic .orm. 
Boisgelin, who was a Knight aimself and wrote ee 
history after his expulsion {fom Malta, is valuable - 
for his elaborate excursus on the financial system of 
the Order. Al? thvee—who are our completest 
authovities—-wrote from the point ef view of the 
Order, and consequently are very uyfeliable in sor 
matters. The treatanerit that the,.M: = received 
f-om the Order is very ina@eque“ty-4ealt with, and 
none of them can seriously cstimate“the Mea—- 
renean background to Thé.history ¢ -the Knights- 
and especially their relat ons. wh the Barbs.~ 
pizates. General Porter, whosg hisjcry ig, fheaty 
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English one (lj all wortliy. e*-mic t’ 2a, possesses the 
same fafilts..«Th ugh his-knowleuge of the island is 
fhosoueh, 7 orance of.Kuropean history wnakes 
hith negiec? {1 e importance «* the external activities 
of the Knights, and ie follows the Order’s’chroniclers 
too slavishly tc dtm author'ty as an independert 
anves)igator. M.ése, ~vho wés a French Consul at 
Malt¢, is intersting asa bitter opponent of the 
Order ?“d all its work; {nd he practically confines 
himself to reatment Of the Maltese at the hands: 
of the Knights. 

The best authority on sixteenth-centvry sea power. 
in the Mediterranean is Admiral Jurien de la Greviére, 
whit Commander Currey’s book -is very sound and 
interesting. 
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